FALL AND DEATH OF ROBESPIERRE

certainly would have destroyed the tell-tale register on
which those present had recorded their names. They
knew that on the morrow their forces would be with
them again in even greater numbers, and took it for
granted that Hanriot had taken elementary precautions
against a surprise attack, little likely as such an attack
appeared to be.

What is true of the Commune is likewise true of
Robespierre and his colleagues. If they had thought
their forces were deserting, instead of merely going
home for the night, and had considered it essential that
they should be held, is it not likely that one or all of
them would have gone down into the square to address
their followers? A variety of charges has been made
against Robespierre and Saint-Just, but it has never
been charged that they were nincompoops. They would
have been nothing less if they, who knew the power of
oratory, would have allowed their forces to slip away
without making any attempt to hold them. What!
Saint-Just, who had stopped men from fleeing on the
battle-field, would not have lifted a finger to stop his
whole army from deserting! They were over-confident.
The very weakness of their opponents deceived them.
They no more expected Barras to take the offensive
than he himself expected doing so until Billaud-
Varenne showed him at midnight that his only salva-
tion was audacity. More than likely Robespierre
thought it not altogether a disadvantage that the men
should go home, so they would be fitter on the morrow.
He felt he was holding all the cards, and as a matter of
*fact he did, until treason and an audacious coup de main
snatched them from him.

Michelet, who, in spite of his romanticism, has such
marvellous historical insight, plainly states that he does
not believe the desertion theory. He says that if the
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